CHAPTER Xffl

THE AMERICAN FAITH
IN MASSIVE

EDUCATIONAL
ENDEAVOR

(186Os AD.-THE PRESENT)

In the prior chapters we have viewed the hundred years since 1860 or 1870 as a
period in which education in the heartland nations of the West became more popular,
more secular and scientific, more practical and professional, more differentiated and
specialized, and more achievement-oriented as well as more learner-oriented. These
characteristics also became a model for educational development, in greater or lesser
degree, for the less modern Western societies and for many traditional non-Western
societies, either through their own efforts or perforce through external pressure or
control. Of course, the modernizing tendencies were opposed, obstructed, or delayed
in various degrees, but the tendency to emulate them was so widespread and so rapid
that the century may very well be called the dispersive as well as the florescent period
of modern Western education.
Because of the speed with which educational modernization in the United States
overtook the momentum of France, Britain and Germany in the course of the century,
the United States also began to set the pace for the West in the social power of
organized knowledge and research, mass participation in the political process, indus-
trial urbanization and technology, and the vitality of pluralistic religious association.
But not without great travail and dislocation.
In its efforts to achieve a large-scale system of popular education that was
effectively universal, comprehensive, free, and compulsory the United States was beset
by four interrelated, persistent, and inflammatory issues: the tension between federal
and state powers in education, the conflict between the public and the private interest
in education, the role of religion in education, and the gap between the practices of
segregation and the ideals of equal educational opportunity for minority racial, and
ethnic groups, especially of blacks. Each of these conflicts tore at the fabric of
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